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necessity, much, more a professional man of letters than
were most of the minor members of the Keats-circle,
certainly not less, for instance, than was John Hamilton
[Reynolds, though Keynolds had a finer native talent and a
more distinctive expression. Brown's letters extend from
the days of his trip to Scotland with Keats to the year of
his death in New Zealand. They contain ample evidence
that he was at once a shrewd man.of the world and an
impulsive-enthusiast, loyal and unselfish, in his affections,
bitter and often unreasonable in Ms dislikes, at all times
ready to reseat an affront, real or imaginary, or to smoke
the pipe of peace whether as forgiver or as the forgiven.
But with all his hot head and warm heart he was an
excellent counsellor for others, and no one of his friends
benefited more by his good sense, discretion, and in-
telligent sympathy, than did Joseph Severn. Of his
writings nothing has survived, save his share in the
tragedy of Oiho, his ingenious and painstaking volume on
Shakespeare's life and genius, and, in another sense, that
MS. Memoir of Keats which is re-embodied in Lord
Houghton's f Life' of the poet. His early productions are
valueless, and even the humour of his comic opera
Narenshy, is of that broad farcical kind which sounds so
flat to our ears. Some of his tales, and more particularly
Ms miscellaneous descriptive and critical papers, are credit-
able performances, and as a translator he is at once
sympathetic and able. It was a strong wish of his at one
time to render the whole of G-oldoni's comedies into
English, and among his posthumous papers were many
translations, and a long and exhaustive critical study of the
Venetian dramatist In Ms latter days in New Zealand he
often talked of writing his reminiscences, not only a more
detailed record of Keats, but of all the men of letters,
artists, and other interesting people whom he had known.
As he was a good raconteur, and a shepherd of all the